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in other departments may be imagined. Sir Thomas
Roe has described the tent equipage of the great
Mughal, its extent and magnificence, its square of 1530
yards in the centre of a city of tents, all of which
may be seen, perhaps in somewhat lesser proportions,
in the camps of the Viceroys of India of to-day, when
they halt on the confines of the empire to receive, for
instance, a visit from the Amir of Afghanistan. On
festivals and holidays the Emperor was weighed against
gold, and the amount scaled divided in largesse among
the spectators, a custom which survives to this day
with the Mahdrajas of Travancore, Hindus of the
Hindus, in the extreme south of the Peninsula. Amidst
this splendour the Emperor charmed by the simplicity
of his demeanour, a king "loved and feared of his own,
and terrible only to his enemies."

II. JAHANGIR (1605-1627).
Prince Salim, when he succeeded his father in
1605, assumed the name of Jahangir, or World-Taker.
He was the contemporary of James I. of England and
Louis XIII. of France, and the earlier measures of
his reign gave greater promise than might have been
expected from his conduct during his father's lifetime.
He retained his father's ministers and servants, though
he abolished most of the religious ordinances of Akbar,
and he adopted efficacious if whimsical measures for
affording access to all petitioners at all times and
seasons. The heir-apparent, Prince Khusru, following
his father's example, rebelled, seized Lahore, gave
battle to the Emperor, and was defeated. Jahangir
impaled hundreds of his followers, and with refined
cruelty caused Khusru to be led past them, in sorry